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To sum up my answer to the objections made. I main- 
tain :— 

(1) That the type, according to the modern notion, of the 
Linnxan genus S/riz, is clearly and indisputably S. stridula. 

(2) That in subdividing a genus Brisson’s right to affix 
its original name to the portion of it he chose is not affected 
by his exceptional position as regards specific names, and that 
the type of his restricted genus Striv is also S. stridula. 

(3) That should ornithologists, in the teeth of the law, 
persist in disregarding this right, there is a strong proba- 
bility, which may at any moment become a certainty, of its 
being indefeasibly established without reference to any excep- 
tion whatever. 

Finally, if the first of these positions be good, there is no 
need of the other two; for, according to our Code (§ 4) :— 
“The generic name should always be retained for that por- 
tion of the original genus which was considered typical by 
the author.” 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
12th December, 1875. 


XII.—Notes on the Birds of the Lower Petchora. By Henry 
Seepoum, F.Z.S., and Joun A. Harvie Brown. 


Tue ornithology of the valley of the Petchora has remained 
up to the present time, if not altogether unknown, at least 
undescribed. The geology, botany, and ethnology of the dis- 
trict have been described by Keyserling, Schrenk and Cas- 
tren; but nothing has been published upon the birds of 
the Petchora. We ascertained in Archangel that Hencke 
and Hoffmannsegg visited the great river, and sent consign- 
ments of skins and eggs to a dealer in Dresden, through whom 
some rare eggs (doubtless from this district) found their way 
to Dunn and were distributed amongst English collectors. 
In consequence of the trade-jealousy of the dealers, these eggs 
were sold without authentication, and of course possess no 
scientific value whatever. We have been unable to ascertain 
that cither of the above-named ornithologists has ever written 
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any thing upon the birds of the Petchora. When we planned 
our excursion to the valley of the great river we looked upon it 
as virgin ground. In St. Petersburg we learned that Dr. 
Pelzam visited the Petchora last year to collect for the mu- 
seum at Kasan; but we were afterwards told in several towns 
and villages where we stayed, that he spent most of his time 
in dredging, and did not pay much attention to the ornitho- 
logy of the country. 

We left London on 2nd March, and arrived at Ust Zylma on 
14th April. The ground was covered with from two to three 
feet of snow; and winter, i. e. frost or snow-storm, continued 
until 7th May. Up to this date we only succeeded in iden- 
tifying seventeen species of birds. From 8th to 15th May 
we had spring; i.e. the sun was powerful enough to thaw 
the snow during the day-time, but it generally froze again at 
night. During these eight days migratory birds began to 
arrive much more rapidly, and we succeeded in adding thirteen 
to our list. On 16th May we suddenly plunged into mid- 
summer; the snow melted like butter upon hot toast, and 
the river began to rise rapidly. We shot new species of mi- 
gratory birds on almost every excursion we made, and by the 
20th May we increased our list of birds from thirty, at which 
it stood on the 15th, to fifty. By the 21st May the Petchora 
had risen nearly thirty feet in height ; and on that day the ice 
on the great river broke up, and marched past Ust Zylma in 
a stream a mile and a half wide, at the rate of four miles an 
hour for ten days, during which we added another score of 
birds to our list. 

We gave the ice ten days’ start, and then followed it down 
the river, stopping frequently on the islands to collect. During 
these ten days we explored the forests in the neighbourhood 
of Ust Zylma, and made our excursion to Habariki, and 
succeeded in identifying fifteen more species of birds. 

We finally bade goodbye to Mons. Znaminski and our other 
kind friends in Ust Zylma on the 10th June. The first five- 
and-twenty miles are a tolerably straight run of broad river. 
Then come a hundred miles of broad river full of islands, a 
sort of elongated delta, which the arctic circle cuts nearly in 
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the centre. This is followed by a hundred miles of true delta, 
ending in a further seventy-five miles of submerged delta or 
lagoon, bounded by the range of islands called the Golievski 
banks, where the Petchora enters the Arctic ocean between 
the promontory of Russki Zavarot and the island of Varandai. 
We made Alexievka our headquarters, occupying some of the 
houses belonging to the Petchora Timber-trading Company. 
The voyage occupied ten days, during which we added fifteen 
more birds to our list. We remained six weeks at Alexievka, 
making numerous visits to the neighbouring islands and to 
the tundra, and extending our excursion to the mouth of the 
river, adding about another dozen fresh species to the list of 
birds. On 2nd August we sailed from Alexievka in the 
schooner ‘ Triad,’ 149 tons register, chartered with larch to 
Cronstadt, and landed at Elsinore after a passage of thirty-five 
days. 

The whole of the north of Russia through which we sledged 
is one vast forest of spruce, Scotch fir, and larch, with oc- 
casionally birch and willow. Now and then we came upon 
an oasis of cultivated land surrounding a village; and occa- 
sionally we crossed a flat open plain which would doubtless 
be a swamp in summer, too wet for trees to grow upon. The 
country is gently undulating, with no hills of any magni- 
tude. The timber gradually lessened in size as we proceeded 
northward, and finally ceased altogether soon after we had 
crossed the arctic circle. We then came upon the tundra, 
a dreary flat extent of country reaching to the sea—not a 
dead flat, but a gently undulating moor, an arctic prairie, a 
Siberian tundra, with occasionally distant bluffs upon the 
horizon. The east bank of the Petchora is generally a steep 
cliff of mud, clay, gravel, sand, or turf, but never rock, 
rising sometimes sixty or seventy feet. The foot of this cliff 
is sometimes stony; and now and then we came upon a 
boulder upon the tundra, probably dropped there by some 
iceberg during the glacial period. In the bed of the Petchora, 
before the flood came, we sometimes picked up limestone and 
other fossils washed down from the interior; but the whole 
country is obviously of diluvial origin. Occasionally the 
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banks are low swampy land, covered, like the islands of the 
delta, with dwarf willow. These islands, as well as the swamps 
near the shore, are three to four feet under water when the 
river is swollen by the rapidly melted snow. The shores of 
the delta, as well as of the lagoon, are strewn with drift- 
wood, trees of all sizes from the inland forests, squared balks 
from the stores of the Petchora trading-company, and spars 
of luckless ships that have been wrecked upon the coast. 
Some of these piles of drift-wood lie far inland, and are over- 
grown with centuries of moss, suggesting the idea that a gra- 
dual upheaval of the land is taking place, or that ages ago the 
breaking up of the ice upon the Petchora was attended with 
higher floods than are experienced now. The west bank of 
the river is flat as far as the delta, and is in some places 
flooded for many miles inland when the ice breaks up. We 
had left the forests before the spring flowers were out; but on 
the tundra they almost rivalled the alpine flora in their abun- 
dance and brilliancy, especially on the banks of the great 
river. The tundra is full of lakes, large and small, generally 
with steep banks of peat, sometimes with flat banks of rushy 
grass, and rarely of sand. In some places the lakes seem 
to have been almost dried up, or choked with coarse grasses, 
rushes, and carices, and have become swamps, with frequently 
a little open water in the middle. The tundra is gay with 
many-coloured lichens, mosses, and liverworts, of which the 
well-known reindeer-moss is the most abundant. As soon 
as the long winter snow has disappeared, there is no lack of 
food for fruit- and seed-eating birds. Last year’s crowberries 
and cranberries, preserved by the frost for nearly seven 
months, were common enough everywhere ; and early in July 
the white flowers of the cloudberry and the red flowers of the 
arctic strawberry were very brilliant. The delicious cloud- 
berry, the ‘maroshka’ of the Russians, and the ‘moltebeere’ of 
the Norwegians, is undoubtedly the fruit of the tundra par 
excellence, aud deserves to be better known in this country. 
There was no heath; but the pale magenta flowers of Andro- 
meda polifolia represented it very fairly. An aromatic Rho- 
dodendron-like dwarf shrub (Ledum palustre) was common, 
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as well as the creeping birch. In the more sheltered hollows 
dwarf-willow copses gave variety to the scene. 

The short arctic summer on the tundra must be a mil- 
lennium for insect-eating birds. Mosquitoes abounded to such 
an extent that life without a ‘komarnik,’ or mosquito-veil, 
would probably have been simply unbearable, if not impos- 
sible. We were also obliged to wear cavalry-gauntlets to 
protect our bands. Our gloves and veils were a complete 
protection; but we suffered very much from the heat and 
closeness. Fortunately, however, we frequently had a few 
days’ grace. A cold north-east wind came down from the 
arctic ice; the mosquitoes vanished like magic; and we were 
often compelled to put on our furs again. We were obliged to 
take active exercise to keep ourselves warm ; but we were 
only too glad that the plague of mosquitoes was for the time 
stayed. 

We found most of the birds in the valley of the Petchora 
to be somewhat local, though perhaps scarcely so much so as 
they were observed to be in the valley of the Dwina by Alston 
and Harvie Brown. Even on the comparatively monotonous 
tundra we found this to be the case; and we soon gave names 
to the different sorts of ground. The dry grassy hills are the 
Shore-Lark ground. The dead flat bog intersected with tus- 
socky ridges is the Grey-Plover ground. The swampy marsh 
covered with long grass is the Reeve-ground. Ifin the centre 
of this there 1s any open water, it becomes Phalarope-ground. 
If the grass is shorter and more tangled and knotted it be- 
comes Dunlin-ground; and if this short grassy swamp is 
sprinkled over with tussocks of turf covered with moss and 
flowers, then it becomes Lapland-Bunting or Red-throated- 
Pipit ground. When the tussocks are close together, and 
the swampy ground is almost hidden, or traceable only by 
rows of cotton-grass, then we called it Little-Stint ground. 
If we came upon a thicket of dwarf willow on the tundra, we 
expected to find a brace of Willow-Grouse or a pair of Wood- 
Sandpipers. The sandy shore of a lake was generally fre- 
quented by Ring-Dotterel. The dense willow thickets on the 
islands always swarmed with Yellow-headed Wagtails ; and if 
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the willows were few and far between, we almost always found 
abundance of Temminck’s Stints. 

The following list of the birds which we identified is neces- 
sarily very meagre. It is impossible to exhaust the ornitho- 
logy of any district in a single scason. In a tract of country 
extending three hundred miles north and south, the varieties 
of situation, temperature, &c. are great. If we had remained 
during the summer in the forests, we should no doubt have 
added largely to our list of forest-birds; on the other hand, 
if we had pushed on to Varandai and the sea-coast, we should 
have met with many Sea-ducks and other birds. There is 
abundant scope for future work ; and we hope that other field- 
naturalists will be encouraged by our great success, and take 
up the running where we have left it off. 


AQUILA CHRYSAETOS (L.). 

HALIAETUS ALBICILLA (L.). 

We frequently saw Eagles both at Ust Zylma and on our 
journey down the river. On the tundra we saw one near 
Alexievka, and another near Dvoinik. The former species we 
identified at Habariki, and the latter on various occasions. 


PanpDION HALIAETUS (L.). 

The only Osprey we identified flew overhead at Habariki, 
and when fired at dropped a large bunch of damp moss, which 
doubtless it was bearing away to its nest. A nest, presumed 
to be of this species, was seen in the distance, about 15 feet 
from the top of an almost branchless larch in the same place. 


Burro tacorvs (Gm.). 

We only saw the Rough-legged Buzzard once, a fine light- 
coloured male, sitting on the branch of a willow on the banks 
of the Petchora, about 40 miles north of Ust Zylma. We 
shot him as we silently drifted past, about midnight. 


FALCO PEREGRINUS, Gmel. 

The first we saw of this species was on the 13th May, at 
Ust Zylma, the same day upon which we first saw Ducks. A 
week later we visited the great feeding-grounds of the Ducks 
on the banks of the river Zylma, and there also met with the 
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Peregrine. We did not see it again till we found several pairs 
breeding on the steep clay banks of the river Petchora, at Sta- 
navoialachta. We had a fresh egg brought to us at Ust 
Zylma by a Samoyede on the 27th May; and we found two 
nests, with eggs considerably incubated, on the 27th June. 


FALCO SUBBUTEO, L. 
We shot a fine male Hobby at Habariki on the 5th June. 


Farco æsaron, Tunstall. 

The first Merlin we saw was on the 5th May. Their fa- 
vourite food seemed to be Snow-Buntings; and they timed 
their arrival about the date when the peasants began to sledge 
out the manure on to the frozen snow, and the Snow-Bunt- 
ings were able to find food in the fields. As long as the Snow- 
Buntings remained, the Merlins could be found in some num- 
bers; but after the former had left we only saw one solitary 
Merlin, flying northward on the 28th May. 


ASTUR PALUMBARIUS (L.). 

The only example of the Goshawk we saw was shot near 
the river Yorsa on the 13th June. It was disturbed in a dense 
alder-thicket in the act of devouring a female Widgeon. 


ACCIPITER NISUS (L.). 

We only identified one Sparrow-Hawk, which was shot on 
the 29th May, whilst carrying off a Tree-Sparrow from a 
farm-yard in Ust Zylma. 


Circus CYANEUS (L,). 

We saw the first Hen-Harrier on the 24th May, and con- 
tinued to see them almost daily as long as we remained at 
Ust Zylma. We occasionally met with them on our voyage 
down the river, and on the tundra as far north as Stana- 
voialachta. 


SURNIA NYCTEA (L.). 

The first Snowy Owl was seen by us on the 10th May at 
Ust Zylma. We saw them occasionally in the neighbourhood 
afterwards as long as the frost continued. We did not meet 
with the species again until we visited the tundra at Dvoinik. 
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Asio ACCIPITRINUS (Pall.). 

We only saw four Short-eared Owls—the first on the 23rd 
May, at Ust Zylma, and the last about 60 miles down the 
river. 


Busro 1enavus, Forst. 
We did not meet with this Owl, but twice saw skins of birds 
shot near Ust Zylma. 


Dryocorus Martius (L.). 

Piottuch chased one of these birds for an hour or more on 
an island of the Petchora, near Ust Zyima; and we once 
or twice recognized its cry inthe woods; but we did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining a specimen. 


Picus minor, L. 
This species is not uncommon in the birch-forests, as far 
north as the latter extend. 


Picus TRIDACTYLUS (L.). 

The Three-toed Woodpecker is not so common as the pre- 
ceding; but we occasionally saw it in the birch-forests. On 
the 14th June we took a nest, with newly hatched young, in 
a birch tree at Chuvinski. We only met with it once in the 
pine-forests at Habariki; but the larch trees, which composed 
a considerable portion of the timber growth at that locality, 
had the bark completely riddled with holes, made either by 
this or some other species of Woodpecker. These larch trees 
were perfectly sound to the core, as we had abundant oppor- 
tunity of proving when they were cut down for firewood. 


CUCULUS canorvs, L. 

We first heard the Cuckoo on the 3rd June. It appeared 
to be not uncommon near Ust Zylma and at Habariki; but we 
did not meet with it north of the river Yorsa. 


CORVUS CORAX, L. 

Ravens were abundant at Ust Zylma during the whole time 
of our stay there; and young birds were brought to us on the 
9nd June. We afterwards met with the species, but only 
rarely, as far north as Vassilkova, near Alexievka. 
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Corvus CORNIX, L. 

The Hooded Crow is one of the commonest residents in 
every town and village in Russia through which we passed, 
becoming gradually scarcer north of Ust Zylma. We were 
told that at Gorodok * it is only a summer migrant, arriving 
about the 10th May. At Alexievka we only occasionally saw 
it. In the neighbourhood of Ust Zylma it breeds in the 
forests. The first eggs were brought to us on the 30th May. 


Corvus FRUGILEGUS, L. 
We had one specimen brought to us at Ust Zylma on the 
17th May. This was the only example we saw during our trip. 


Corvus MONEDULA, L. 

We found this bird common, as far as Mezen, in the villages. 
The only examples which we saw further east were a solitary 
pair, one of which we shot, at Ust Zylma on the 3rd May. 
Piottuch told us that it is only during the last four or five 
years that the Jackdaw has appeared at Mezen, but that it is 
now a resident there. Many of the birds we saw were very 
white on the neck, being possibly the Corvus collaris of some 
authors. 


Pica rustica (Scop.). 

This is one of the commonest resident birds in North Russia, 
becoming still more frequent towards the east. At Ust Zylma 
they are very abundant; but we found them scarcer further 
north, as the villages become smaller and further apart. We 
did not see any Magpies north of Gorodok, where, however, 
we were told the bird is found all the yearround. We found 
them building in the small pines near Ust Zylma, and begin- 
ning to lay early in May. 

PERISOREUS INFAUSTUS (L.). 

The Siberian Jay is not rare throughout the pine-forests of 
North Russia through which we passed. They are, however, 
somewhat difficult to find in early spring. When engaged in 

* This is the Pustozero of Purchas (Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimes,’ vol. iii. 
chap. viii.) ; and it is known at Mezen and Archangel by its true name, 
Pustozersk. On the Petchora the only name recognized is Gorodok, or 
“the town.” 

SER. III.—VOL. VI. I 
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incubation they are very retiring and silent, frequenting the 
thickest parts of the forests, except when engaged in feeding, 
when they may be seen on the roads or at the forest station- 
houses. After the young can fly, the parents become bolder 
and more noisy, and show themselves more freely. We did 
not meet with the species north of Habariki. A nest and 
eggs were brought to us at Ust Zylma on the 27th April; 
and we obtained young birds well grown in the beginning of 
June, at which time the old birds are moulting their wing- 
and tail-feathers. 


Passer Domesticvs (L.). 

The distribution of the House-Sparrow in North Russia is 
somewhat curious, it being generally confined to the larger 
towns. In the neighbourhood of Archangel, however, it ap- 
pears to be quite as abundant in the villages of the delta of 
the Dvina as it is in the town itself, and almost entirely sup- 
plants the next species. Eastward we did not meet with it 
until we reached Ust Zylma, where we first obtained it on the 
18th May, though its presence was suspected in smaller num- 
bers at the time of our arrival on the 15th April. About the 
middle of May there must have been a considerable accession 
to their numbers, though they apparently confined them- 
selves to the vicinity of a part of the town occupied by the 
houses of the richer inhabitants, the House-Sparrow being 
rather fond of good living. Northwards it is plentiful at 
Kuya, and apparently as numerous as the next species. Only 
stragglers were obtained further north, at Alexievka, which 
was the northernmost point where we found them. 

The extremely bright colouring of the males as compared 
with all other specimens we have seen, is deserving of pass- 
ing notice. 


Passer montanus (L.). 

The distribution of the Tree-Sparrow is almost the converse 
of that of the House-Sparrow, it being found for the most part 
in the smaller villages, almost to the exclusion of the other 
species. Curiously enough, however, it appears to be quite 
absent from the small villages of the delta of the Dvina, 
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where it is replaced by the House-Sparrow. In the summer 
of 1872, Alston and Harvie Brown did not obtain or see 
a single example on the well-cultivated delta, nor in the 
town of Archangel. In March this year, among the large 
flocks of Sparrows frequenting the manure heaps and farm- 
yards of Archangel, the Tree-Sparrow was represented by a 
very small percentage. Eastwards it was found in greater or 
less abundance in all the villages, and at Ust Zylma it was 
seen in numbers. Northwards we met with it up to and 
within the arctic circle, finding it plentiful at Kuya, where 
it lived apparently in harmony with equal numbers of House- 
Sparrows. It was absent from Alexievka; but we obtained a 
solitary straggler as far north as Stanavoialachta. This bird 
breeds in holes in the wooden houses. We never met with 
it in the forests. 


PYRRHULA VULGARIS, Temm. 

In spring, before the snow melted, we found the Bullfinch 
sparingly and in small flocks in the neighbourhood of the 
forest-stations, where there was abundance of food. As the 
season advanced they seemed to disperse through the woods, 
without receiving any accession to their numbers. After the 
snow was mostly gone, or only lying in the deep valleys and 
hollows in the pine-woods, we only met with one male; and 
we did not again see the species to the northward. 


CARPODACUS ERYTHRINUS (Pall.). 

We saw two examples only of the Scarlet Bullfinch, both 
males, at Ust Zylma, on the 7th June, and we shot one of 
them. The note uttered by these birds was high-pitched, 
and may be rendered by the syllables tu-wít.tu-tui, uttered 
at intervals. That heard by Alston and Harvie Brown at 
Archangel in 1872, uttered by females of this species, was 
a low Greenfinch-like single zh-zh-zh. 


CORYTHUS ENUCLEATOR (L.). 

We met with Pine-Grosbeaks at Ust Zylma for the first 
time this season on the 24th May, and we were at first 
quite deceived by their rich Thrush-like song. We thought 
when we first heard it that we were going to find some one of 
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the rare eastern Thrushes. We shot specimens also at Ha- 
bariki, but did not see it to the north of that locality. 


FRINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA, L. 

The first Bramblings made their appearance at Ust Zylma 
about the 24th May, when we shot one and saw and heard 
others. Afterwards we found them not uncommon as far 
north as Abrámoff, some 20 miles within the arctic circle. 
They were haunting the low islands, which are covered with 
alder, birch, and willow, but principally those on which birch 
predominates. We find no entries in our journals of their 
occurrence north of this point, though it is not improbable 
that they are to be found in diminishing numbers up to the 
limit of the birch-growth, some 40 miles further north, to near 
Viski, at the head of the delta. 


Linota RUFESCENS, Vieill. 

Linota canescens, Gld. 

Both these species of Redpoles are very abundant along the 
Petchora valley. They remained in the town of Ust Zylma 
in flocks up to the second week in May, and then dispersed 
to their breeding-quarters in the woods. The first eggs were 
found on the 10th June; and the young of the latter species 
were seen in the nest on the 13th June. Both the Com- 
mon and Mealy Redpoles are found as far north as Stana- 
voialachta. 


EMBERIZA CITRINELLA, L. 

The Yellowhammer is not uncommon south of Archangel, 
in the opener parts of the roads, in March, but is much scarcer 
to the eastward and northward later in the season. At no 
time during our stay at Ust Zylma did we find it common, 
although we shot a few specimens between the 20th April and 
6th May, after which date we have no further record of its 
occurring to the northward. 


EMBERIZA PUSILLA, Pall. 

We obtained the first example of the Little Bunting on the 
3lst May ; and we found them afterwards common all the way 
down the river. They even reach the willow-swamps of the 
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delta around Alexievka, where, however, they are decidedly 
rare. We never had any of their eggs brought in by the 
Zyriani. The Little Bunting is fond of frequenting the mossy 
and marshy open hollows in the forests around Habariki and 
elsewhere in search of insects, in company with Wagtails 
(B. viridis and M. alba), Temminck’s Stints, Fieldfares, Blue- 
throated Warblers, and other species. They paired shortly 
after arrival, as we found them mated on the 10th June. 


EMBERIZA SCHENICLUS, L. 

On the 15th May we got the first Reed-Buntings ; and on 
the 19th we found them abundant, frequenting the low alder 
and birch forests on the banks of the river opposite Ust Zylma. 
At Habariki they are less abundant, haunting the skirts of 
the pine-woods and edges of the marshy lakes and overflows 
from the river. Eggs were procured in the beginning of June 
at the latter locality ; and we afterwards found them common 
down the river, beyond the arctic circle; beyond this, how- 
ever, they became scarce. We traced them as far north as 
Alexievka, where the Zyriani got eggs for us. Seebohm found 
a nest of this bird built inside an old Fieldfare’s nest, in an 
alder-swamp, nine feet from the surface of the water. The 
bright clean plumage of these birds is worthy of passing 
notice. They are much mealier than those found further 
west. 


PLECTROPHANES LAPPONICUS (L.). 

The handsome Lapland Bunting is one of the commonest 
birds at Ust Zylma during migration. From the 18th May, 
when we first saw them, till the 27th, they frequented the 
fields behind the town, flying often in company with the 
equally large flights of Shore-Larks, and mingling with them, 
but just as commonly keeping in large independent com- 
panies. The great body of the females appeared to arrive 
somewhat later than the males, as the later flocks, when fly- 
ing close past, exhibited fewer black heads and breasts. One 
flock seen, and fired into, on the 27th, appeared to be com- 
posed almost entirely of females. 

We did not again meet with the Lapland Bunting after 
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the last-mentioned date until we found them scattered over 
their great breeding-haunts on the northern tundras. Nests 
and eggs were brought to us by the Zyriani on the 22nd 
June—the nests invariably lined with feathers, which serve 
to distinguish their contents from the eggs of Anthus cervi- 
nus, the nest of which latter bird is lined with wiry grass, and 
contains no feathers. By the 24th June the eggs were con- 
siderably incubated ; and on the 6th July we found young 
able to fly. The Lapland Bunting is essentially a bird of the 
tundra, and is widely and numerously distributed over the 
whole tundra-land as far as we went, viz. to Dvoinik, where 
we obtained young birds. On one occasion we saw the species 
on one of the willow-covered islands opposite Stanavoialachta, 
a solitary example which may or may not have been breed- 
ing there. 


PLECTROPHANES NIVALIs (L.). 


The Snow-Bunting is exceedingly abundant all the way 
north and east from Archangel to Ust Zylma during the 
spring; and great numbers of these lovely birds are caught by 
the village boys in horsehair nooses, and sold at the rate of 
100 for half a rouble; and very good eating they are. Large 
flocks were feeding on the great manure heaps by the side of 
the river Mezen, close to the town, in the beginning of 
April; and they were even more abundant at Ust Zylma, in 
the irregular streets and yards of the town, and on the hill- 
slopes behind, where the snow had disappeared during the 
partial thaws, and where manure had been sledged out and 
spread by the natives. By the 24th May nearly every Snow- 
Bunting had disappeared from Ust Zylma. 

It was not until long afterwards that we saw a few at 
Dvoinik, where we secured the full-grown young on the 23rd 
July, and also the old birds in full breeding-dress. They 
were flying about and settling upon the great piles of drift- 
wood close to the beach, which appeared to be a suitable 
haunt ; but we cannot say whether they were reared there or 
on the Pytkoff Mountains, some 15 miles inland. 

During the migration we constantly saw Snow-Buntings 
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alight on trees, both singly and in flocks, and both on spruce- 
firs, willows, and bare high larches. They perched freely, 
and flew from tree to tree, alighting without the slightest 
hesitation. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the evolutions of a 
flock of these handsome birds as they drift with a high wind 
like actual “‘snow-flakes,” or struggle against it with flicker- 
ing butterfly flight, uttering at the same time their musical 
tinkling note. 


ALAUDA ARVENSIS, L. 

We only met with two examples of the common Sky-Lark— 
the first at Ust Zylma, on the 22nd May, and the other, a 
single bird also, at Viski, near the head of the delta, on the 
17th June. 


Orocorys ALPESTRIS (L.). 

The Shore-Lark was amongst the first of the earlier smaller 
migrants to arrive. We saw and shot our first specimens on 
the 10th May. A small party of seven or eight was haunting 
the small spaces left bare by the melting of the snow by a 
rapid sun-thaw, on an island opposite Ust Zylma. A day or 
two later they were seen in larger flocks; and they soon be- 
came very plentiful around the town, and continued to be so 
until about the 25th May, when they rapidly dispersed to 
their breeding-haunts, or continued their migration to the 
north. 

We did not again see any until we arrived at Gorodok. 
There we found a nest containing newly hatched young, upon 
the sandy scrub-covered tundra near the town. This was on 
the 18th June. The Shore-Lark appears to be only very 
locally distributed on the tundras which we visited. A sandy 
tract of country to the north of Vassilkova, and the clay slopes 
of the river-bank at Stanavoialachta and Dvoinik, were the 
only localities where we saw them afterwards, and only at the 
latter place in any numbers. Nowhere did we find them so 
plentiful as we were led to expect we should by the immense 
numbers which passed Ust Zylma in spring. We obtained 
young able to fly on the 6th July. 
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ANTHUS SEEBOHMI, Dresser. 

During our voyage down the great river we moored our 
boat, on the evening of the 15th June, on the shore of an 
island a little to the north of the arctic circle. The land was 
flat and marshy, for the most part covered with willows, with 
here and there a birch and an alder. Seebohm turned out at 
three in the morning to shoot; and his attention was soon 
arrested by the song of a bird with which he was unfamiliar. 
The bird remained for nearly half an hour in the air, wheeling 
round and round, like a Lark hovering, with expanded wings 
and tail, whilst it was singing. The first part of its song was 
like the trill of a Temminck’s Stint, or like the concluding 
notes of the Wood-Warbler’s song, so aptly described by 
Gilbert White as its “shivering note.” This was succeeded 
by a low guttural warble, such as the Bluethroat sometimes 
makes, as if the bird were attempting to trill whilst inhaling 
breath. After some time the bird alighted on a willow, and 
continued its song there. It was afterwards heard to sing on 
the ground, and was finally shot in a swamp, where it ap- 
peared to be feeding, almost up to its belly in water. An 
hour afterwards Harvie Brown’s attention was called to 
another bird of the same species, singing in like manner; and 
after watching it for a short time, he succeeded in securing it. 
Both birds proved to be males, and quite distinct from any 
species with which either of us was acquainted. The hind 
claw is long, like that of A. pratensis; and the general cha- 
racter of the bird resembles a large and brilliantly plumaged 
A, trivialis. Upon our return home five skins of this bird 
were submitted to our friend Mr. Dresser, who, after com- 
paring it with all the known Indian and other species of 
this genus, pronounced it to be new. He will describe and 
figure it in the next Part of his excellent work the ‘ Birds 
of Europe.’ At Gorodok we spent the whole night of the 
17-18th June shooting on the shore. The country here is a 
sort of rolling prairie-land, some parts dry moor, with birch 
or juniper and a few pines, and the lower land willow-swamps 
and marshes. On the marshy ground we saw many Ruffs 
and Red-necked Phalaropes, and found our new Pipit by no 
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means uncommon. Sometimes two or three were singing at 
the same time. By dint of patient watching and waiting, 
part of the time in a drizzling rain, we each secured another 
specimen, both males. At Alexievka we frequently saw the 
Petchora Pipit on the willow-swamp on the island, and ob- 
tained several nests of this species between the 24th and 29th 
June. The nest is somewhat similar to that of the Red- 
throated Pipit; but instead of being composed of fine round 
grass, it is generally made of flat-leaved grass and knotted 
water-plants and small leaves; and in two of them we found 
small Equiseta. The eggs are like large varieties of those of 
the Meadow-Pipit ; five seems to be the usual number. This 
bird would appear to be a somewhat later breeder than 4. 
cervinus. All the eggs we obtained were fresh, whilst those 
of the latter bird, taken at the same time, were too much 
incubated to be worth the trouble of blowing. At Alexievka 
we were not so fortunate in procuring birds; but just before 
we sailed we succeeded in shooting three more specimens as 
they were feeding on the sandy banks of the river. One of 
these proved to be a female. This bird is ultra aquatic in its 
habits. We did not meet with it on the tundra at Stanavoia- 
lachta or Dvoinik. 


ANTHUS TRIVIALIS (L.). 

Only one specimen of the Tree-Pipit was obtained. It was 
shot at Ust Zylma on the 22nd May. This was the only one 
we saw. 


ANTHUS PRATENSIS (L.). 

We got the Meadow-Pipit for the first time on the 12th 
May. This species is far less abundant than the next at Ust 
Zylma at the time of migration; and afterwards we found 
them quite a scarce and local bird on the tundra. They 
frequented principally the opener parts of the alder and birch 
thickets on the banks of the river Zylma, where they perched 
freely upon alder and birch trees, and more rarely on wil- 
lows, both flying up from the ground and from tree to tree. 
We were surprised at this; but the habit seemed to be per- 
fectly well known to Piottuch, who informed us of it before 
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we shot them in the act. They seldom alighted in the open 
fields, and in this respect differed completely from the next 
species. 

The tundra at Stanavoialachta was the only locality where 
we found them breeding; and there we procured two nests. 
There also the birds, on two occasions, were seen to perch on 
the low stunted willows. 


ANTHUS CERVINUS, Pall. 

The Red-throated Pipit is an extremely abundant species 
during migration at Ust Zylma; and large straggling flocks 
were constantly passing over for days together between the 
17th May, when we first got specimens, and the 29th, when no 
less than ten were secured out of one flock. These migratory 
flocks did not rest much at Ust Zylma; but when they did 
pitch to feed or rest, they preferred the marshy, hummocky, 
open ground, like their native tundra, of which there were 
one or two patches near the town. They rested also in the 
fields, perching on the heaps of manure; but they were gene- 
rally to be seen passing overhead against the wind at a con- 
siderable elevation, the bright sun glancing on their breasts, 
enabling us easily to identify them. Wesawno more at Ust 
Zylma after the latter date, but found them again sparingly 
on the islands of the upper delta between Viski and Gorodok. 
Northwards they became abundant on the willow-covered 
islands of the lower delta, and on the tundra around Vassil- 
kova and up to Stanavoialachta, but were not found at Dvoinik 
in such large numbers. 

Both at the time of migration and at their breeding-haunts 
we frequently saw them perching on low trees and bushes. 

Many of their eggs and nests were brought to us by the 
Zyriani, or found by our men and ourselves after our arrival 
at Alexievka; but by that time (say June 26th) by far the 
larger number of the former were deeply incubated. Young 
able to fly were procured on the 20th July. 


Bupytes viripis, Scop. ? 
This handsome species is abundant around Ust Zylma, but 
becomes scarcer further north, and at last finally disappears, 
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giving place to the next species. We got it first at Ust Zyl- 
ma on the 23rd May, and continued to shoot numbers of them 
up to the time of our leaving that locality. But though plen- 
tiful at Ust Zylma, northwards we found them much rarer, 
only occurring here and there in pairs in the opens and 
clearings near the villages as far as Abramoff, or to about 20 
miles within the arctic circle. North of that locality we did 
not again see it. The northern range of this species appears 
to overlap the southern range of the next species during the 
breeding-season, and vice versd. Along the banks of the 
Petchora stray pairs, as already noted, occur to the north of 
the aretic circle; and only stray pairs of the Yellow-headed 
Wagtail occur to the south of the same degree of latitude. 
A considerable belt of country lying along the arctic circle, 
and for some distance north and south of it, may be looked 
upon as a neutral territory of the two species, where neither 
seems to have gained a firm footing. To the north of this 
belt the Yellow-headed Wagtail becomes the commonest bird 
of the delta; and to the south of the same belt the present 
species 1s abundant. 


Bupytes cirreouvs (Pall.). 


We did not find the Yellow-headed Wagtail at all at Ust 
Zylma; and only one small party, of five birds, was seen at 
Habariki, on the 3rd June, when a single example was shot. 
We again met with a pair on the Yorsa river, of which we 
shot the male, and we found them sparingly here and there 
in pairs, as already stated, frequenting the opener parts of the 
woods, as far as Abramoff. After leaving Viski we found 
them more numerously. At Kuya they were common, and 
at Alexievka they were daily seen in abundance ; indeed this 
species appeared to be quite the commonest bird on the islands. 
It was present also, but not in such numbers, on the tundra. 
At Stanavoialachta comparatively few were met with; and 
none were seen at Dvoinik. The first eggs were brought to 
us by the Zyriani at Alexievka on the 19th June, the day of 
our arrival at that place; and we continued to get eggs in a 
fresh state for some time. We procured the young able to 
fly on the 20th July. 
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The Yellow-headed Wagtail’s favourite haunts are the opens 
in the willow-thickets; and in such localities they literally 
swarm and are excessively tame. They perch on the tops of 
the bushes, often sitting in a peculiar bunched-up position, 
fly round an intruder in circles, or hover overhead, much after 
the manner of the other Wagtails or Pipits, and utter their 
monotonous chirping note, which, when often repeated, runs 
into a confused song. As many as a dozen were sometimes 
in the air at one time, above and around us. They often 
came from a distance towards us and followed us, accom- 
panying us off their premises, until relieved by a fresh relay. 
Their general habits closely resemble those of the last species. 
The nests are carefully concealed amongst the tangled grass 
and wild flowers, which usually cover the dryer open spaces, 
and are composed of fine grasses, lined with reindeer’s hair 
and roots or fibres. One we examined, whether by accident 
or design, contained two Pintail’s feathers and one spray of 
Duck’s down. The nests are difficult to find, owing to the 
males giving the females early warning of the approach of 
danger, and the above-mentioned habit of flying overhead 
and constantly uttering their alarm-notes and perseveringly 
convoying the intruder as long as he is in the vicinity, in 
which the females also take part. The thick nature of the 
undergrowth makes it a difficult matter to watch the female 
to the nest. At the distance of a few yards it would be almost 
impossible. The eggs closely resemble the eggs of other 
Wagtails of the Budytes group. 

Concerning the migration of this species on the Kama 
river and near Kasan, the editors of the “ Descriptive Cata- 
logues of the High School of the Imperial University of 
Kasan ” inform us that it arrives there when the other Wag- 
tails have young, about the middle of April, and that a few 
pairs are seen as late as the beginning of June (new style). 
The migratory flocks in all probability pass on down the river 
Petchora from the head-waters of the Kama as far as Ust 
Ussa, then, leaving the banks of the river and crossing over 
the intervening country, reach it again somewhere north of 
Ust Zylma, the neighbourhood of which town they do not 
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appear to visit; at least, there we did not meet with a single 
specimen up to the 10th of June, when we left on our fur- 
ther journey down the river. 


MOTACILLA ALBA, L. 

The White Wagtail appeared for the first time on the 12th 
May, was plentiful while the migration lasted, and was 
perhaps most numerous about the 17th and 18th. We did 
not, however, find it plentiful afterwards, only a few pairs 
haunting each village or farm; but we traced it all the way 
down the river as far as Alexievka. We got the first eggs on 
the 15th June, at Abramoff. A nest of this bird taken at 
Alexievka is similar in appearance to those found in Norway 
and at Archangel, but is lined entirely with Reindeer’s hair 
and two or three spider’s cocoons. We did not find the White 
Wagtail north of Alexievka. 


Turpvus PiLaRis, L. 

The Fieldfare was first seen by us at Ust Zylma in flocks 
on the 17th May; and we afterwards found it common as far 
north as Stanavoialachta, where we saw the young birds fre- 
quenting the scrub which clothes a great part of the slope of 
the river-bank. We did not see it at Dvoinik. The first 
eggs were procured by us at Habariki on the 3rd June. It 
appears to be a somewhat later breeder here than the Red- 
wing. 


Turpvs 1n1acus, L. 

The Redwing appeared at Ust Zylma on the same date as, 
and flying in the same flocks with, the last species. We did 
not meet with it north of Stanavoialachta, though probably 
it is to be found, and also the Fieldfare, on the lower islands 
of the delta, which we did not visit. 


CYANECULA SUECICA (L.). 

The Swedish Nightingale is an extremely abundant species 
in North Russia; and in early summer it enlivens by its admi- 
rable mimicry every patch of underwood in the forests of pine 
and juniper on the sides of the valleys near Ust Zylma. It is 
abundant also in the birch- and willow-thickets and swamps 
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along the river-banks, and on the islands all the way north 
to Stanavoialachta. Even such dips and hollows of the tun- 
dra as can boast a patch of willow-scrub hold a few pairs. 
We got the first of the migrants of this species at Ust Zylma 
on the 23rd May; and they soon became very plentiful in the 
woods and valleys around Ust Zylma. 

Often were we puzzled by the mimicry of this fine songster. 
On one occasion, after listening for some time to the well- 
known musical cry of the Terek Sandpiper, tirr-r-r-whui, 
blended with the songs of scores of other birds on approach- 
ing we saw our little friend perched high in a willow-bush, 
with throat distended, bill rapidly vibrating, and uttering the 
tirr-r-r-whui with perfect distinctness. We have heard the 
Blue-throated Warbler also imitate, amongst other bird-voices, 
the trilling first notes of the Wood-Sandpiper, or the full rich 
song of the Redwing. Sometimes he runs these together in 
such a way as to form a perfect medley of bird-music, defy- 
ing one who is not watching to say whether or not the whole 
bird-population of that part of the forest are equally en- 
gaged in the concert at the same time. 

[To be continued. | 


XIII.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


The following letters, addressed “To the Editor of ‘The 
This,’ ” have been received :— 


Sır, —I notice that Mr. Gurney, in his notes on Mr. 
Sharpe’s Catalogue of the Accipitres, remarks on the omis- 
sion of Circus eruginosus and C. melanoleucus from the Ceylon 
list. I fancy that Mr. Sharpe includes Ceylon under the 
head of “ India ” in the habitat he gives for eastern Raptors, 
as there are a number of similar omissions, such as Falco 
communis, F. peregrinator, F. chicquera, F. severus, Cerchneis 
tinnunculus, C. amurensis, Nisaétus fasciatus, Lophotriorchis 
kieneri, Polioaétus ichthyaétus, Buteo desertorum, Neophron 
ginginianus, which are all visitors or stragglers to this island. 
With regard to C. eruginosus, I may say that it is our most 
abundant Harrier, arriving at the end of October, and fre- 


